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Buyer’s Information: 
Buyers premium: 20% (plus VAT) Please refer to the inside back cover for the complete terms and conditions. By sending your 
bids to St. James’s Auctions, you are agreeing you are happy to be contacted by post, phone or email. 


Commission Bids: 

The easiest way to participate in our auctions is to use the commission bids form enclosed in this catalogue. Please post, fax 
or email your completed bid form, ensuring it arrives at least 48 hours before the auction. The auctioneer will endeavour to 
obtain the lot at the lowest possible price on your behalf. 


Floor Bidding: 


Register your interest for floor bidding by the 4 October. You may be asked to provide photgraphic identification and to 
leave a deposit if you have not bid with us before. 


SixBid and Numisbids: 

Commission bids can be left via SixBid and Numisbids. Bids must be left by the 4 October. 

Telephone Bidding: 

Please contact us to register for free telephone bidding. This is a first come first served service with limited availibility. 

Live Internet Bidding: 

Bid from the comfort of your home, live over the internet at www.stjauctions.com or via our free downloadable app. You will 
be able to bid in real time, the live audio feed means you can hear the auctioneer at the same time as the floor bidders. 


Please note there is a 1.25°% charge (+VAT where applicable) on lots purchased through Auction Mobility. 


Methods of Payment: 


Personal cheques should be made payable as per the details on your invoice. 


Sterling transfers should be made to the account indicated on your invoice. 


Bi 
Please include your name and invoice number when sending instructions to your bank. Please inform St. James’s Auctions 


of your payment in order to speed up delivery of your purchases. 


All Company Cards and non-UK card payments and are subject to a 2.5% surcharge. 


US$ payments are also accepted in the form of cash or cheques, please request the auction exchange rate. 
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THE REGENT COLLEG Tia 


St. James’s Auctions is pleased to offer this distinguished collection of elusive rarities for sale. This sale offers : 
the collector coins of extreme rarity and some of the most sought-after gold coins in existence. Any of the - . 
nine coins offered for sale are of the stature, importance, and beauty required of the ultimate trophy coin — 
the jewels in the crown of any collection. 


The collection commences with one of Australia’s most important early coins, the Adelaide gold pound, — 

1852, of which we offer two examples, type 1A and type 1B. Both examples are certified and graded by NGG, | 
the first as Mint State 62, the second as Mint State 61 — thus making them the highest graded examples which 
are certified by NGC. Only a handful of examples of this coin are known, and we ate proud to offer the two 
varieties for sale within a single catalogue. - 


We also offer an impressive group of gold patterns for sale, some of which are so rare that Australia herself 
does not house an example within her museums or even within private hands. 


The 1853 pattern sovereign is unique in private hands, with the only other three examples housed in museums 
within the United Kingdom, none reside in their native Australia. This sovereign is perfectly accented by the 
addition of the 1853 pattern half sovereign, a superb opportunity to obtain both denominations. 


The 1855 pattern sovereign is one of only three known to exist. Hocking does not even record an example 
within the Royal Mint Museum. The accompanying 1855 pattern half sovereign is one of only fout known, 
two of which are housed in museums, while the other is held in private hands. A unique opportunity to own 
an almost uncollectable coin. 


Also offered is the 1856 pattern sovereign and half sovereign, examples of which are also absent within the 
Royal Mint Museum. 


The sale concludes with the exceedingly rare, desirable, and most sought-after currency sovereign. The 1920 
Sydney mint. This coin possibly presents the collector with a unique opportunity to complete a collection of 
sovereigns, or perhaps offers the enthusiast the chance to collect one of the rarest coins known. 


Such rarities promise to be the jewel in the crown of an Australian collection. They are likewise essential to 


any collection of sovereigns, or gold pattern coins. An almost unique opportunity to collect some of the 


world’s rarest Coins. 
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Generally, only a handful of prestigious sales come to be known as the defining sales of the century. 


Certainly, the Murdoch Collection was one of the most important collections of pattern and proof coins, 
which was sold by Sotheby in 1904, It was one of the greatest collections of British and world coins ever 
sold and included some significant rarities. In the preface to his catalogue, Sotheby described the collection 
as being ‘second only to the late Mr Montagu’s’. Indeed, the two collections are probably the most important 
examples of British and world coins ever assembled, and Murdoch did purchase items in the Montagu sale in 


the latter half of the nineteenth century. 


The collection of King Farouk is another such example. The King enlisted the aid of multiple coin dealers 
to build him the ultimate collection, to the extent that his appetite for coins was insatiable. Eventually the 
Egyptian Revolution in 1952 resulted in the haste sale of the collection in 1954, in Cairo, having been 
catalogued by A. H. F. Baldwin. The sale contained such rarities that one could barely believe that they were 


condensed into so few lots. 


The collection of Captain Vivian Hewitt, of the Bahamas, was sold to Spink in 1967 via private treaty. It was 
a comprehensive collection of British coins, consisting of milled and hammered coins, many of which were 
gold. Another important collection was that of R. Jaggard, of Sydney, who amassed a selection of sovereigns 
and half sovereigns sold by private treaty in Sydney in 1989. 


The British coins from the Strauss Collection were sold by Sotheby in 1994. A few years later in 1999, 
Knightsbridge Coins purchased the Australian and South African items from the Strauss Collection via private 
treaty. It was offered to a small selection of top London dealers (Knightsbridge Coins, Spink & Son, and A. H. 
Baldwin & Son) by sealed bids. Stephen Fenton secured the collection for his coin dealership, Knightsbridge 
Coins. This was the most important collection of Australian and South African coins to be sold privately 
since the Murdoch Collection. Although a small group, it contained an Adelaide gold ingot from the famous 
H. Tafts sale, along with many proof sovereigns and half sovereigns, alongside Adelaide pounds. The South 
African selection included two burger ponds — one of each type, and the exceedingly rare 1898 pond with 99 
overstamp, all in Mint State. 


The Regent Collection offers coins of such illustrious history and numismatic importance. The 1856 sovereign 
and half sovereign (lots 7 and 8) are provenanced to the King Farouk Collection, in which they were paired 
together in lot 616. Before this, they formed part of Murdoch’s illusttious collection. The 1852 Adelaide 
pound, type 1B (lot 2), as well as the 1855 sovereign and half sovereign (lots 5 and 6), can all be traced to the 
Strauss Collection. Both the 1853 sovereign and half sovereign (lots 3 and 4) featured in the Captain Vivian 
Hewitt Collection. The Adelaide pound type 1A (lot 1) was one of the most significant coins featured in the 
Jaggard Collection. The coins offered for sale are not just desirable for their excessive rarity, but also for their 
prized provenance having come from such important collections. 


Perhaps when thinking of collections of great importance one thinks also of the Bentley Collection of 
sovercigns, sold in 2012. The vast collection was comprised of pattern and currency issue sovereigns, dating 
from 1816 to the decimalisation. The foreword to the catalogue describes the 1920 Sydney mint sovereign 
as ‘the crown jewel of the Bentley Collection’. Indeed, the rarest and most desirable of all sovereions, it is a 
jewel in any collection. Regrettably, the collection was lacking the excessively rare 1853, 1855 and 1856 proof 
sovereigns, all of which we offer within this sale. Although the collection was vast in number of coins, tt was 
lacking some of the most desirable rarities, 


The Regent Collection has some of the finest Australian gold to be offered for sale in the last century. 


The Regent Collection Part I, scheduled for sale in 2022, plans to present for sale the unique pair of type 1 
and type 2 Adelaide gold ingots, 1852, both ex King Farouk and H. Taffs Collections. 


St. James’s Auctions ate proud to offer the Regent Collection by auction, and we look forward to welcoming 
one and all to the sale. If we can be of any assistance, please contact either Stephen Fenton or Emma Hulme. 
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A SUPERB OFFERING OF ADELAIDE POUNDS, 1853, TYPES 1A AND 1B 


When gold was discovered in 1851 at Ballarat, a barren place some 600 km southeast of the nearest settlement 
of Adelaide, in Victoria (established as a colony in the same year), and about the same time to a lesser extent 
at Bathurst, just north of Sydney, Britain’s remote colonies in Australia were poised to change forever. Most 
developed of the settlements was New South Wales, the first British colony on Australia, the portion of the 
vast continent first sighted by Capt. James Cook of the Royal Navy in 1770 which he claimed for King George 
[11; Cook explored the area around what became Port Jackson (founded in 1788, the present day Sydney) but 
the eastern coast was only trekked and charted by Charles Darwin during 1837-1843. New South Wales’ 
remoteness had been deemed perfect for resettling British convicts, but by 1815 the open lands, ideal for 
sheep grazing and generally available for the taking, attracted new settlers who came to the developing colony 
as free people. The British government encouraged this migration, trusting that convicts, when freed and 
mixing with other immigrants, would work as labourers and eventually become tradesmen and landowners. 
Migration expanded from the 1820s into the 1840s, during which time the Australian sheep industry grew to 
such an extent that it became Britain’s principal source of wool. More than 100,000 people left industrial 
Britain during these three decades for southern Australia. Most joined the growing pastoral grazing industry, 
but fishing and whaling were important to the growth of the territory. Suddenly in 1851 this was all interrupted. 
Gold was a strong draw for these adventurous people, and within weeks Adelaide and tiny towns throughout 
the area were drained of inhabitants as countless fortune seekers headed for the gold fields. For some months, 
local towns were all but abandoned, and business dwindled severely - ‘grass was growing in the streets of 


Adelaide’. 


In due course, prospectors brought gold dust and ore from the fields in such quantities that there was no 
question in anyone’s mind that the discovery was massive. Much of the early gold was hauled to Adelaide to 
be assayed. The sleepy town would soon be transformed into a populous city built on gold. The process, 
however, was fraught with difficulties. The gold brought in by miners was raw. It could not be spent. Melting 
it into crude chunks, or ingots of vatious sizes, was no solution. Privately making it into coins without royal 
sanction from London was illegal. But there was an alternative, borne of necessity. Early in January 1852, a 
special act was proposed to the local legislative council to temporarily assay raw gold and turn it into ‘gold 
tokens’ or other usable money - in order, as Hocking stated, to ‘form a metallic basis for issues of banknotes’. 
By month’s end, citing the nature of the ‘extreme emergency of the times’ and arguing that obtaining approval 
from London to issue a regal coinage would take too long to alleviate the situation, three influential citizens 
took action. The Lt. Governor of South Australia, Sir Henry E. F. Young, the manager of the South Australian 
Banking Company, George Tinline, and the colonial treasurer, Robert R. Torrens, persuaded Adelaide’s 
legislative council to pass what became known as The Bullion Act of 1852, voted into law on 28 January, its 
effect to be limited to 12 months. It was seen as necessary to “save the colony’. During the period in which it 
had the force of law, the act permitted the assaying of 412,088 oz. of native gold into such forms as would 


supply a local money (according to the account by Dr. Arthur Andrews’ Australasian Tokens and Coins, Sydney, 
1921), 


Not having royal sanction, this local money faced still other problems, not the least of which was that the 
territory was governed from Sydney by an elected Legislative Council (as of 1843) which ultimately was under 
the control of Britain. Australians seemed cager enough to use locally sourced gold as money, even if it was 
to be tokens accepted on faith. But there was no local engraver capable of producing Queen Victoria’s 
portrait. The act allowed for the opening of a Government Assay Office, which was soon flooded with raw 
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gold. A local jeweler and engraver named Joshua Payne was enticed to create crude dies for the assay office 
which were stamped by hand into the first ‘money’ - ingots, into which hand punched individual marks of 
weight, expressed in pennyweights and grains, were impressed into blank spaces. These first appeared on 4 
March 1852, but each varied in value and shape, and was little more than a flat strip of gold (exactly how these 
strips were rolled out is not known). Although intended as backing for local currency notes, the public got 
hold of some and their disapproval was fast and furious. The Adelaide ingots were almost all melted (by the 
assay office) during 1852, only a few having survived. 


The problem was thus not solved and the situation seemed dire until November 1852, when the Bullion Act 
was amended to permit the issue of coin-like tokens made of gold. It called for the striking of four different 
denominations: five pounds, two pounds, pound, and 10-shillings. Once again, the assay office engaged the 
local engraver, Payne. He produced the now-famous dies for the Adelaide gold pound. He also created dies 
for a five pound piece which was never struck contemporaneously (deemed patterns, Hocking stated that 
some were struck at Sydney in 1893 but the only known examples were apparently minted at Melbourne early 
in the 20" century, in 1919 and 1929). The other two denominations were never minted. | 


Accordingly, towards the end of the year 1852, authorised in November but the published notice of their 
release not appearing until 9 December, the first ‘pounds’ were struck from freshly engraved local dies 
(Hocking). These were token-coins supposedly equal to British gold sovereigns, the ideal denomination for 
commerce as mining towns invariably experienced price inflation. Unfortunately, the reverse die used by the 
assay Office’s coiners failed almost immediately, cracking finely at the top of the legend from the beaded circle 
into the rim just to the left of “DWT” (known today as the type | pound). A new die of slight variation was 
quickly prepared and was used to strike almost all Adelaide gold pounds in existence today (known as the type 
2). Evidently, Payne had not remembered that the Leaded circular inner border (separating the legends) which he 
had designed for the first reverse die differed from the border on the obverse of the coin; for the new, second 
reverse die, he replicated the crenellated border used on the obverse. The distinctive beaded border of the 
first reverse die, along with its die break, readily distinguish this now-famous rarity; the type 2 Adelaide 
pounds differ by having the more ornate border of the obverse repeated on the reverse side and by subtle 
differences in the style of the lettering, (In 1894, when Dr. Andrews interviewed Payne, still working as a 
jeweler in Adelaide, Payne admitted that he had never realised he had produced a differing second die - until 
Andrews showed him both varieties. It is likely that he did not have the broken first die available to view when 
he was charged to cut a new die for the reverse. Payne also mentioned at that time that the flaw developed 
‘after very few pieces had been struck’.) No type 1 Adelaide pound is known without the die break in the 
legend. 


As Hocking clearly stated, by 17 February 1853, only eight or nine weeks after the experiment of minting at 
Adelaide had begun, the Assay Office was closed and the last of the Adelaide pounds had been made, some 
24,648 in all, almost the entire mintage being of the second dies combination (type 2). British gold sovereigns 
soon took their place, bearing a young head portrait of Queen Victoria and a distinctive reverse design for the 
new Sydney Mint (and we are most pleased to offer in this sale examples in proof state of the first year of 
issue and other early patterns). Four Adelaide coins were shipped to the Royal Mint in London for testing; 
each piece was discovered to be worth one shilling & tenpence in intrinsic gold value more than the accepted 
‘face’ value of one pound, which news quickly caused widespread melting, both private and governmental. 
The entire minting experiment lasted only those few weeks, and within months of the last coin being minted 
virtually all had been destroyed. These delightful pieces are the ‘territorial’ gold coins of Australia, coveted by 
collectors worldwide - the first gold coins of Australia, made of almost pure, native gold ore. What numismatic 


treasures they are! 
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and graded by NGC as Mint State 61, faultlessly struck from centre 
light abrasions in the nearly pure native gold, one of the finest example 
all a 


*ex Strauss Collection, United Kingdom. 
Sold via private treaty to Monetarium, Australia 1999. 


One of only two examples in this grade. 
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LEGENIBARY EARLY GOLD PROOFS OF THE SYDNEY MIN TST Yi 


The gold fields of Ballarat and elsewhere in southern Australia opened up to countless prospectors and 
other adventurers within months of the discovery of the precious yellow metal in the outback during the 
early 1850s. Sacks of gold dust and nuggets were initially brought to the nearest town of any size, Adelaide, 
but soon transformed it and other towns in Victoria and in New South Wales into what were destined to be 
metropolises - formerly quiet settlements thriving solely on agriculture and the grazing of hoofed animals. 
Similar excitement and the acquisition of instant wealth (never before imagined by the locals) occurred almost 
simultaneously on the far side of the world in California, then a territory of the United States. As in the 
western hemisphere, in Australia gold became the foundation of a young country. Within a decade of its 
discovery in 1848 along a riverbed in central California, gold led to statehood and caused the establishment of 
a new federal branch mint in America; similarly, gold awakened England to unforeseen possibilities thousands 
of miles and oceans away from the homeland, and gold brought about the creation of a royal branch mint at 
Sydney, the first English settlement in the land. 


Reacting to the closure of the Government Assay Office at Adelaide in February 1853, as called for by the 
emergency Bullion Act of 1852, the Crown of England was left with the problem of how to deal, legally 
and reasonably, with the tons of gold being mined in the southern regions of Australia. It was seen as a 
fabulous new source of gold for the Royal Mint, but the great distance of the colony presented a number 
of difficulties. As early as December 1851, the Legislative Council of New South Wales had appealed by 
petition to Queen Victoria to establish a mint near the port at Sydney ‘in order that colonists might be 
able to convert their gold dust and nuggets into money’ (Hocking). The place seemed ideal for import and 
export, and though it was not yet appreciated in 1851 the export of gold would rapidly become essential. 
But the council received no answer. Meantime, yields of gold from many fields were becoming ‘abundant’ 
with no way of answering the needs of miners, nor indeed of bankers and tradesmen. In July and October 
of 1852, other appeals were sent to London by the Legislative Council of Victoria to consider setting 
up mints at Melbourne and Adelaide. Arguments in London dismissed the idea of shipping raw gold all 
the way to London from Australia; it was, however, decided that there was no need for more than one 
colonial mint, which the queen’s council finally decreed was deemed ‘an almost indispensable institution 
in the neighbourhood of a widely extended goldfield’ (Craig, p. 386). Delays over details by the home 
authorities were then settled by a royal proclamation and subsequent Order in Council of 19 August 1853 
to create a branch of the Royal Mint at Sydney - the initial intention being to assay and mint gold into 
coins for use restricted to New South Wales as legal tender. Assays showed that the native gold was nearly 
pure and naturally alloyed with silver. Soon there would be far more gold than was needed in Australia. 
It seemed for a time, though, as if raw gold dust and nuggets would reign throughout southern Australia. 
As authorised by the government of New South Wales, when it received word of royal apptoval for a new 
mint (Craig and Challis tell us), construction of a mint finally began on the site of the Old Rum Hospital in 
Sydney, which opened for business on 14 May 1855 just for the receipt of gold (Andrews), issuing its first 
gold sovereigns on 23 June 1855. It was the first branch of the Royal Mint, which sent their personnel to 
Sydney in order to oversee every facet of the operation, and provided the master dies for sovereigns and half 
sovereigns which had been prepared by Leonard C. Wyon, chief engraver. Captain (later Major General Sir) 
Edward Wohlstenholm Ward (Royal Engineers) was appointed Deputy Master of the Sydney Mint, a post he 
held until 1877. He saw to the construction of the mint building, the installation of coining machinery (the 
newest Ublhorn-T honnelier flywheel presses), and the staffing with the assistance of both Royal Engineers 
and technicians sent from the Tower Mint, London. All staff and expenses were paid by the Imperial Civil 
Service, not by the state of New South Wales. The new mint was in every way a royal establishment, set up to 
equal the quality of coinage then practiced in London. 
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Ward took with him on his long sea voyage to Sydney a sample of the gold trial plate of 1829 against which all 
royal gold coins were measured. Testing the new coins, he discovered that cach contained an average of 5-6% 
of silver, which produced a brighter yellow gold coin than those of the London mint which were alloyed with 
coppet. In eftect, each Sydney gold coin was worth a tiny fraction (about 1/10" of a penny) more than its 
face value. Despite this, the coins were legally usable only in New South Wales, this restriction finally being 
litted on 20 April 1864 (Act 26 Victoria 425) when they were made legal tender in the colony of Victoria as 
well, which was retroactive to 14 July 1857 - thus resolving any debate over the value of the entire coinage. 
A royal proclamation of 6 February 1867 affirmed a decision by the House of Commons dated from July 
1862 ordering a change in the alloy to eliminate the native silver, so as to bring all Australian gold issues to the 
precise standard of the London issues; not instituted until 1871, it also required the use of a mintmark (‘S’ for 
Sydney, “M’ for Melbourne authorised 10 August 1869, first coinage 12 June 1872, and ‘P’ for Perth, opened 
20 June 1899). These acts ended the distinctive early issues of Australia, which collectors soon embraced for 
their various appeals - the delight of owning coins struck from native gold and the aesthetic appeal of the 
special design, which first James Wyon and then his cousin L.C. Wyon modeled and personally fashioned with 
great skill into master dies - a design which was intended to reflect the ‘favour’ of the colony (McDonald). Of 
all the early gold issues of Australia, none could be rarer, more beautiful or more historic than the patterns of 
the first years. These are the numismatic treasures of the early Sydney Mint! 
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THE 1853 SYDNEY MINT PROOF SOVEREIGN 
UNIQUE IN PRIVATE HANDS 


Australia, Victoria, pattern sovereign, 1853, by James Wyon (rey. by L. C. Wyon), Royal Mint London, young 
head left, with hair bound in two plain fillets and heavy ponytail, rex, SYDNEY MINT at top as curved legend, 
AUSTRALIA at centre beneath a crown surrounded by a bowed wreath, ONE SOVEREIGN at bottom as 
curved legend, reeded or straight grained edge, wt. 7.15¢ms. (MC.101; KM.Pn2), certified and graded by NGC 
as Proof 63 Ultra Cameo, faint contact marks (no hairlines) in the soft gold possibly indicating that the first owner was not a 
numismatist but rather a dignitary. Exxceedingly rare - the only specimen known in private hands, three others held by the Brash 
Museum (one piece) and the Royal Mint Museum, Wales (tvo pieces). Possibly the collecting opportunity of a hjetme for the 
aficionado of gold patterns or sovereigns! £425,000-475,000 
*ex Captain Vivian Hewitt, United Kingdom 

Sold via private treaty to John Ahbe, United States 

Sold via private treaty A. H. K Baldwin 

Spink Australia, November, 1981, lot 982 (part) 

Spink Australia, July 1992, lot 1043 (part) 


Monetarium, Australia 
The highest and only example graded by NGC. 


James Wyon was Probationary Resident Engraver at the Royal Mint as of 1851, a position which was made permanent 
in 1854 and which he held until 1860 (when ill health forced him to quit). He modeled and cut the portrait dies for the 
first pattern gold pieces of 1853, a style continued on sovereigns and half sovereigns through 1856 though with slight 
changes on the currency issues to the cutls of the queen’s hait from the forehead to the ear. Leonard Charles Wyon, 
James’s cousin, held the post of Chief Engraver as of 1851 (at age twenty five) and engraved the dies for the Sydney Mint 
sovereigns and half sovereigns of 1857 onward, all modeled ‘from his own designs’ (Forrer), but more than likely he and 
James worked together on the portrait dies for the proofs of 1855 and 1856 (proofs also existing dated 1857 and 1870, 
the type extending to this latter date). The now-classic reverse design fashioned by him was used for the first patterns 
of 1853, then modified slightly for following issues. The gold pattern proofs offered in this sale were all struck at the 
Royal Mint, Tower Hill, London; aside from 1853, dies for the coins exist in the Royal Mint Museum, Wales (as listed in 
1910 by Hocking, Volume Two, entries 4277-4280). The only other gold proofs struck during 1853 at London were the 
sovereigns and half sovereigns included in the very rare homeland proof set of 1853. 
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Australia, Victoria, pattern half sovereign, 1853, by Jame 
young head left, with hair bound in two plain fillets and di 
curved legend, AUSTRALIA at centre beneath a crown sutrou 
bottom as curved legend, reeded or straight grained edg : 
NGC as Proof 62 Ultra Cameo, faint contact marks and light se 
soft gold, again possibly indicating that the original owner was a dignita 
of the coin; exceedingly rare - as the sovereign, the only specimen ki 
(one piece) and the Royal Mint Museum, Wales (avo pieces). 


fabulous coin! 

*ex Captain Vivian Hewitt, United Kingdom 
Sold via private treaty to John L. Ahbe, United States 
Sold via private treaty to A. H. FB Baldwin 
Spink Australia, November 1981, lot 982 (part) 
Spink Australia, July 1992, lot 1043 (part) 


Monetarium, Australia 


The highest and only example graded by NGC. 
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left, wearing a wreath of banksia leaves and showing ! 
ear, extending to entwine with the bun at the back of | 
AUSTRALIA at centre beneath a crown surrounded by 


collection, a third in private hands), an extraordinary opportuni to 
*ex Strauss Collection, United Kingdom, 1999 ee 
Sold via private treaty to Monetarium, Australia 


The highest and only example graded by NGC. 


THE REGENT COLLECTION OF EXTREMELY RARE SOVEREIC 
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© AUSTRALE 
ASS a 


ck of her head, rev. SYDNEY MINT at top as curved legend, 
inded by a bowed wreath, ONE SOVEREIGN at bottom as 


and extreme golden rarity (none listed by Hocking as existing in the Royal 
7 £150,000-180,000 


/ OP EXTREMELY RARE SOVEREIGNS AND HALF SOVEREIGNS 


. 


Australia, Victoria, pattern half sovereign, 1856, b 1s 
left, wearing a wreath of banksia leaves and showing the que 
eat, extending to entwine with the bun at the back of I ? 
AUSTRALIA at centre beneath a crown surrounded by 
curved legend, plain edge, medal alignment of the dic 
by NGC as Proof 65*(star) Ultra Cameo, extremely rare (non 
the ideal companion to the 1856 sovereign, glowing in rich 01 


beautifully with the heavily frosted devices! 

*ex John G. Murdoch, 

Sotheby, United Kingdom, 1904, lot 616 (part) 
King Farouk, Sotheby, Egypt, 1954, lot 846 (part) 
Spink, Australia, November, 1981, lot 985 
Morton & Eden, 2003, lot 521 


Winsor & Sons 


The highest and only example graded by NGC. 
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- 


Australia, George V, sovereign, 1920, Sydney Mint, bare head left, rev. St. George and the dragon, S on ground 
line, wt. 8.00ems. (S.4003; McD.264; KM.29; Fr.38; Matsh 280), certified and graded by NGC as Mint State 644, a 
truly marvelous gem of a coin, gleaming with mint lustre, boldly struck on all devices (despite evidence of the notorious ‘pickling’ 
of the reverse die) with high rims, surfaces reflective and exhibiting beautiful, well-set golden toning, only tiny abrasions in the Lold; 
clearly as fine an example of this monumental rarity as extsts - possibly the opportunity of a lifetime! £325,000-375,000 


From a private, family collection, where it has been held for the last 100 years 


The highest and only example graded by NGC. 


The finest of the circulated examples known, second only to the specimen example. 


This enigmatic coin has captured the imagination of numismatists for a century. Early on, its rarity was not appreciated 
because of its reported mintage of 360,000 pieces. Over the years, research and the sheer lack of examples entering the 
collector market resulted in the 1920S sovereign being rated steadily more elusive, until presently the near impossibility 
of acquiring an example has revealed it to be the rarest of all issued sovereigns, from 1817 to date. Even the fabled 1819 
sovereign of George III is known by more examples. It would be fair to state that, among proofs, the 1937 sovereign of 
Edward VHI and the 1953 sovereign of Elizabeth I are comparable, but those two coins were never issued for commerce, 
only as (essentially) patterns. Among Australian coins, the date 1920 in and of itself is worthy of appreciation as being rare 
- particularly all issues of the Sydney Mint. Notably, too, no half sovereign dated 1920 was ever minted at Sydney, 

The question, then, becomes one of explaining such tarity if the reported mintage was hundreds of thousands of coins, 
although that mintage figure does shed some light on the changing economics of the time and it is plausible (as other writers 
have pointed out) that perhaps two thirds or more of the 360,000 sovereigns accounted for in mint records for 1920 were 
actually dated 1919. Consider the Sydney Mint’s figures for gold in and of themselves. In every yeat up through 1919, in 
the reigns of both Edward VII and George V, sovereign mintage at Sydney exceeded one million coins, and up through 
1913 it was over two million struck each year. In 1918, though, it was nearly four million pieces, largely reflecting wartime 
needs (half sovereigns having largely been halted as unneeded in commerce from 1917 onward across the empite, the gold 
being used instead to mint sovereigns for use in international trade). The year 1920 was the low mintage point. Production 
resumed thereafter, reaching an all time peak of more than five million in 1925, and a million coins in 1926, the last year of 
a sovereign issue from Sydney (the mint was closed on 31 Dec. 1926, after 70 years in operation during which it had coined 
1,200 tons of nattve gold). Only one date of the 1920s is common, 1925. Others range from very scarce to truly rare. What 
happened to these coins? Why did almost all 1920S sovereigns disappear? 

The lack of silver coinages at Sydney in 1920 can be explained by the temporary post-war surge in the price of the metal 
worldwide, hitting a peak in February. The price of gold also fluctuated in 1920 more than was normal, again reflecting 
demand for the metal as the world began to recover from the effects of the world war (details may be found 1m the 
Royal Mint’s report dated 31 Dec. 1920, appendix IX). Gold’s story, in fact, holds the key to understanding the rarity of 
a number of dates of sovereigns struck during the 1920s. The traditional gold/silver bimetallic standard was threatened 
by the exigencies of war as well as by changing public preferences: in London the use of gold coins all but ceased in the 
summer of 1915, being replaced in public favour by the Bank of England’s paper currency of one pound and 10-shillings 
value. By 1917 in Britain gold was not in circulation at all. Only branch mints abroad produced sovereigns from that year 
onward. After April 1917, when the United States entered the war as an ally of Great Britain, millions of sovereigns were 
shipped to the USA to pay for war materiel and munitions; those coins were melted beginning in 1934, when the U.S. Gold 
Reserve Act required all gold held by the federal government to be melted and transformed into gold bars. That may explain 
the rarity today of any number of sovereign dates, but it is not the end of the story. 

Just prior to the massive gold melt in the United States, the Royal Mint in London began melting gold coins held in its 
vaults, converting them to more easily storable gold bars. Between 1930 and 1931, approximately 91,350,000 sovereigns 
were melted, among them unknown but clearly huge numbers of those recently minted at the branch mints in Australia and 
South Africa. It is known that almost all of the 1925-struck London mint sovereigns perished at that time, and probably 
most of the 1917 sovereigns from London as well. This may seem a cruel end to those beautiful coins but there was a 
reason for the melt: in September 1931, the gold standard was suspended across the kingdom. Our gold was replaced by 
banknotes. Colonial mints were all closed by 1932, most ultimately becoming dominion mints. The Sydney Mint halted all 
production of gold in 1926, and while Perth and Melbourne continued making sovereigns until 1931 the three Australian 
mints functioned primarily to refine raw gold during the last few years. Out of the chaos emerged one of the most storied 
coins of the British Empire. The enigmatic Sydney Mint sovereign of 1920, now a legendary rarity. 
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(1) St. James's Auctions Limited [the Company] acts as agent for the seller. 
Sales made by the Company at public auction are sales made on behalf of 
the seller. 

(2) The buyer of any lot will be the highest bidder. In the event of any dispute, 
the auctioneer shall have absolute discretion to settle the dispute as he thinks 
best; this may mean re-offering the lot for sale. 

(3) The auctioneer shall have absolute discretion to divide any lot, combine 
two or more lots or withdraw any lot or lots without giving any reason. In the 
case of a dispute, he may re-offer a lot for sale. The auctioneer also has the 
right to refuse any bid or bids without giving a reason. 

(4) The Company and auctioneer shall have absolute discretion to refuse 
admission to their premises or attendance at their auction of any person 
they deem unsuitable, without giving any reason for, or prior notice of, 
their action. 

(5) The minimum increment between bids will normally be 5%. The 
auctioneer has the right to refuse any bid which is not in line with this 
increase. He also has absolute discretion to vary this increment as he sees fit. 


(6) All lots are subject to a Buyer’s Premium of 20.00%, exclusive of VAT, 
(24%) inclusive of VAT if the buyer is resident in the UK). The symbol 
‘G appearing next to a lot indicates the item is ‘Investment Gold’ and 
therefore a VAT-registered trader can submit a claim to HM Revenue and 
Customs to recover the VAT element of the Buyer’s Premium. In the case 
of a lot marked with a dagger (+), import VAT at 5% will be added to the 
hammer price and will be payable by the buyer if resident in the UK. If 
the lot is being exported outside the UK, this import VAT can be waived 
or refunded on proof of export. All lots bought via the bidding platform 
Auction Mobility are subject to an additional charge of 1.25%, exclusive of 
VAT, (1.5% inclusive of VAT if the buyer is resident in the UK) 


(7) Each bidder shall be deemed to act as principal unless the Company 
acknowledges in writing prior to the auction that he acts as agent for a 
named third-party principal. For bidders unable to attend the auction in 
person, commissions will be executed free-of-charge. Such bids must be 
written and must be received at least 24 hours before the sale begins. The 
Company cannot guarantee to execute bids received less than 24 hours 
before the sale. ‘Buy’ bids will not be accepted. The Company shall not be 
liable for any errors or omissions in executing such commissions. 


(8) All buyers must, if requested, notify their name and address to the 
auctioneer and, if required, provide additional proof of identification, bank 
references or other credit references. All buyers must pay the full purchase 
price, at the point of collection of purchases, or a fractional deposit as may be 
determined at the auctioneer’s discretion, unless the Company has previously 
arranged credit terms. Seven working days must be allowed for clearance of 
personal cheques before delivery can be made unless a prior agreement has 
been reached. A 2.5% surcharge will be applied to all company cards and 
non-UK credit card payments. 


(9) Ownership of lots does not pass to the buyer until the Company has 
received payment in full. 


(10) All lots, however, are held to be at the buyer’s risk from the fall of the 
hammer. All lots shall be removed by the buyer within seven working days 
after the date of the sale. Any lots not so removed may become liable to 
removal, insurance and storage charges. Such lots may, at the auctioneer’s 
discretion, be re-offered for sale at auction or by private treaty without 
further notice to the buyer. 


(11) All lots are offered for sale subject to any reserve price that may be 
imposed by the seller. The seller may not subsequently change the reserve 
without the agreement of the Company. Where a reserve has been set, only 
the auctioneer may bid on behalf of the seller. Lots are normally reserved at 
80% of lower estimate, with auctioneer’s discretion. Unless reoffered for sale, 
the collection of unsold lots shall be the responsibility of the seller. 


(12) (a) Lots are sold as shown with all faults, imperfections and errors of 
description and lack of authenticity. The Sale of Goods Act 1979 does not 
apply to the sale of any lot. Neither the Company nor the seller shall give any 
warranty to any buyer in respect of any lot or be liable for any fault or error of 
description or lack of genuineness or authenticity of any lot. All statements as 
to items sold, whether made in catalogues, during the course of the auction 
or otherwise, are statements of opinion only and are not and shall not be 
taken to be statements or representations of fact. The Company reserve 
the right in forming their opinion to consult and rely upon any expert or 
authority considered by them to be reliable. Coins are graded to accepted 
UK standards to the best ability of our specialists. You acknowledge that the 
grading of coins is subjective and may vary from specialist to specialist, as 
the process is by nature an art and nota science. For this reason, we do not 
automatically accept and are not bound by the opinions of third party coin 


grading services for any purposes including before and after the sale of a 
lot. (b) Refund policy — notwithstanding the foregoing, if any lot should 
be proved by the buyer to be not genuine or authentic, or to have been 
wrongly described in any material respect, the buyer may reject the same 
provided that he has given notice in writing of his intention so to do and 
shall have returned the same to the Company within one month from, 
and in the same condition, as at the date of sale. If the coin was in a plastic 
holder at the time of sale, we cannot accept its return if it has been removed 
from that holder. In addition, any items in graded holders are sold as is and 
can only be returned if deemed as fake. The onus of proving a lot to be 
not genuine or authentic or to have been wrongly described shall lie with 
the buyer. Proof of the inability of any recognised expert or authority to 
express a definite opinion shall not discharge such onus. If the buyer shall 
discharge such onus, the auctioneers shall rescind the sale and repay to the 
buyer the price paid by him. Save as provided herein, the Company shall 
not under any circumstances whatsoever be liable for any costs, expenses 
or damages (whether direct, indirect, special or consequential) incurred 
or suffered by the buyer in respect of any lot, whether or not as a result 
of any fault, imperfection, error or description or lack of genuineness 
or authenticity, including but not limited to loss of any kind of profit 
whatsoever. The buyer will not be entitled to claim interest on the amount 
due to him. The buyer shall not be entitled to a refund for any lot for any 
reason save as set out in this clause 12(b). 


(13) Save as provided in the preceding paragraph of these conditions buyers 
must satisfy themselves as to the accuracy of their purchases at the time 
of delivery. The Company cannot be held responsible for any discrepancy 
which might be discovered after the lots have been removed from either the 
auction room or the auctioneers’ premises. 


(14) As stated in paragraph (1), the Company acts solely as agent between 
buyer and seller and shall not be held responsible for any default by either 
party or for any action or claim that may arise in connection with any lot. 


(15) Any part of the purchase price still outstanding after the auction, in line 
with the terms of paragraph (8), shall be paid in full within thirty days of 
the date of the auction. Without prejudice to any other rights, the Company 
reserves the right to charge interest on any overdue payment at a rate of 
three per cent per month. In the event that the company shall have paid the 
seller (normally 35 days after the sale) and part of the purchase price is still 
outstanding, title to the lot will pass to the Company. The Company shall 
then have the right to sell any other goods belonging to the buyer and held 
by the Company for whatever reason at such a price that the company, in its 
absolute discretion, thinks fit. The buyer shall also reimburse the Company 
for any additional costs incurred in this process. 


(16) Buyers accepting commissions from third parties do so at their own 
risk. They remain responsible to the Company for full settlement according 
to these conditions 


(17) Privacy Policy - We may collect and process information you give to us 
such as your name, address and references. We will use this information to 
carry out our obligations arising from any contracts entered into between 
you and us and to provide you with the information, products and services 
that you request from us or that we offer. We may share your personal 
information with any member of our group, which means our subsidiaries, 
our ultimate holding company and its subsidiaries, as defined in section 1159 
of the UK Companies Act 2006. We may disclose your personal information 
to third parties in the event we sell or buy any business or assets in which 
case we may disclose your personal data to the prospective seller or buyer or 
such business or assets or if we are under a duty to disclosure or share your 
personal data in order to comply with any legal obligation or in order to 
enforce or apply our terms of use. You have the right to ask us not to process 
your personal data for marketing purposes. 


(18) By making a bid, the buyer acknowledges his acceptance of these 
conditions and agrees to be bound by them. 


(19) If any buyer fails to comply with any of these Conditions, the lot or lots 
in respect of which the failure is made may at the discretion of the Company 
be put up again and resold. The damages recoverable from the defaulting 
buyer shall include, but not be limited to, the auctioneers’ expenses and 
commission in respect of the resale and the amount (if any) by which the 
price obtained on the resale is exceeded by that obtained on the first sale. 


(20) A variation of these Conditions shall only be binding on the Company 
and the seller if it is made in writing and signed by a duly authorised 
representative of the Company. 


(21) These Conditions shall take effect and be construed in accordance with 
the provisions of English law. 
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